RENDEZVOUS IN HELL

Lord Pemrose looked round the room, pretending to make sure that
nothing was lacking to his guest's comfort.

"A last cigarette, or do you want to go to bed at once?" he asked.

Vague apprehensions made Jean-Noel hesitate. Nevertheless, he ac-
cepted the little Turkish cigarette Pemrose offered him from an en-
graved case.

When the flame flared in front of Jean-Noel's eyes, Basil Pemrose
again turned his glance away.

Then he sat sideways on the edge of a chair, his legs curled about
each other.

"I expect you find us pretty strange, don't you?" he said.

"No, not at all," Jean-Noel replied. " I think you must be very happy
people."

"Truly?" said Basil, emphasizing the question in a way that modified
its meaning.

There was a moment's silence. Then he went on: "Yes indeed, we
have a reasonably happy way of life, I think. Which does not mean to
say that we are always happy in ourselves. Well, you know this house
is open to you whenever you like, and nothing would give me greater
pleasure than to see you here often."

He raised his eyes, the two fingers holding the cigarette were placed
delicately against his temple. And Jean-Noel saw once again that ex-
pression of friendliness, tenderness and kindness that had touched him
in the church at Madame de La Monnerie's funeral, and that re-
appeared from time to time.

But this time Jean-Noel felt anxious and troubled.

For Jean-Noel could now no longer ignore what it was all about, nor
delude himself as to Lord Pemrose's intentions. Unless . .. "Unless,"
he thought, "he has no particular intentions towards me, merely a habit
of being kind and charming to men."

There fell another, a more difficult, a heavier silence.

Why did Jean-Noel feel a sort of benumbing, morbid pleasure in
playing with fire?

An insect flew into a lampshade. No, the silence could last no longer.

Jean-Noel forced a yawn, pretending at the same time to suppress it.
Pemrose rose to his feet.

"Goodnight, dear Jean-Noel," he said, taking both his hands.

Jean-Noel left his hands in those of Pern.

"Goodnight, dear Basil," he replied, abolishing by the use of the
Christian name, which he now uttered for the first time, the forty years
that separated them. "And sweet dreams," he added.

He suddenly felt very sure of himself, and was amused at the act he
was putting on.

Was Basil leaving his cigarette-case on the table on purpose? Would
he come back for it in a few minutes?
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